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/ The academic year 1947-48 has been referred to in the College as the 
‘first st-war year. During this year many of the emergency conditions related 
to the post-war crisis in education had disappeared, and something approaching 
a normal stability had been achieved. 


It is true that veterans in large numbers were still present in the 
student body, but they no longer constituted the majority of the enrollment in 
the day division. The special school for pre-matriculation veterans, the Claremont 
Division, had completed its task and been closed in September, 1947. The balance 
between the numbers of administrative staff, instructional staff and student body, 
disturbed by the rapid increase in enrollment and the deployment of staff to per- 
form special emergency tasks, had been restored. In general the College had begun 
to take on a peace-time air. . 


It was with some interest and gratification that the College realized 
that this new stability had been established at a level considerably higher than 
its wartime or early post-war stages of development, not only in terms of enroll- 
ment but in staff, equipment and many other factors which indicate an improving 
institution. It became apparent that much if not most of its post-war increase 
in stature was going to be retained and assimilated as normal growth. 


This conviction was accentuated by the attainment of a new Charter, 
by special Act of the Legislation of the Province of Quebec, which on March ll, 
1948, established the Corporation of Sir George Williams College for the purpose 
of conducting a College or University within the Province of Quebec, “imparting 
education and higher education", and granting degrees, diplomas and certificates. - 
This new Charter provided a long-awaited recognition of the position which the 
College had come to occupy.and the importance of the tasks which it had been 
trying to perform. In itself it constitutes no guarantee of continued academic 
recognition, but there is every evidence that its attainment has added prestige 
to the College and will enhance the standing of its diploms and degrees. 


There can be no doubt that the need for the services of an institution 
like Sir George Williams College exists in this City, and will continue to exist 
for many years to come. There can also be no doubt that the College has in recent 
years achieved a status which enables it to meet this need with ever-increasing 
effectiveness. It was with this in mind that the Board of Governors, at its last 
meeting of the academic year, authorized the appointment of a committee to study 
the future development and needs of the College and to submit recommendations for 
the expansion of its facilities in the light of the tasks which lie ahead. Such 
inquiry and planning should be the major task of the Board of Governors during 


the coming year. 


REGISTRATION 


The complete details of registration in all units and divisions of the 
College and Schools have been presented elsewhere by the Registrar. For purposes 
of the present review it may be noted that enrollment in general was slightly in 
excess of that of the previous year, with a total of 4860 in the College and Schools 
compared with 4706 the previous year. 


In most units, particularly in the Evening Division, the upper limits 
of enrollment were dictated by the capacity of the classes, since hundreds of 
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applicants were denied admission due to lack of accommodation. There was, of 
course, a decrease in the Day Division of the College (the Faculties of Arts, 
Science and Commerce), experienced entirely in the first year class, due to the 
smaller number of veterans commencing their studies under D.V.A. benefits. On 
the other hand, the Evening Division of the College had an enrollment increase of 
267 students (11%) due primarily to the fact that, while the new enroliment 

had not fallen off, the more advanced classes which had previously been small 
were expanding more nearly to capacity. Enrollment in the various units in the 
regular winter term, October to May, was as given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Regular term Registration, 1947-48 


Day Eve. Total 
1. College (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Commerce) 719 1699 2418 
2. High School = 1040 1040 
3. Elementary School = 103 103 
4. Business School 247 750 997 
5. Art School 92 210 302 
Total, College and Schools 1058 3802 4860 


The Summer Term, conducted from June to September, was inaugurated in 
1940 as a wartime measure, to assist in the process of promoting trained people for 
business and industry and to accellerate the educational programmes of young men 
going into the armed services. The enrollment continued to grow throughout the 
war and the immediate post-war, and it became apparent that this summer session, 
whatever its problems, was meeting a need felt by the evening students and should 
be continued. The enrollment in the summer of 1948 was slightly less than the 
previous year’s but was still so large, 981, as to indicate that it should be 
mintained, subject to certain restrictions which the Faculty Council has imposed. 
It is not intended, however, that day college students will be permitted to use 
the summer session as a means of accellerating their four-year course. 


TABLE II 
Summer Session, 1948, Registration 

Day Eve Total 

I. College (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Commerce) ~ 522 522 
2. High School = 236 236 
3. Business School 73 150 223 
Total College and Schools 73 908 981 


The trend of registration over the past 27 years is indicated in Tables 
I and II. These statistis tell a story of growth which would be phenomenal if one 
did not interpret them in the light of the tremendous need which they reflect. In 
ever-increasing numbers throughout the years Montreal adulis and young people have 
become aware of the resources for further education placed at their disposal, and 
have been taking advantage of them. 


Year 
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THE FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 


fhe College proper, as distinct from the four associated sub-collegiate 
Schools, was of course the greatest beneficiary of the new Charter, Act 175, 
passed by the Provincial legislature in March last. Inaugurated in 1929, and 
granting its first degrees in 1936, this unit is now entitled by Charter and 
subsequent by-laws of the Corporation to assume the title and status of ™ university.” 


Nothing, however, in the experience of the College to date has led either 
Board or staff to believe that it should cease to concentrate upon what it has 
considered to be its major function. This is the typically "college" function of 
providing undergraduate education, general in character but with sufficient oppor= 
tunity for specialization to enable students to proceed elsewhere to higher degrees 
or into employment upon its conclusion. 


There were last year 719 full-time students in the Day Division of the 
College and 1699 part-time students in the Evening Division, with about 1500 in 
both Divisions following the regular programme leading to a degree. There were 
147 bachelors’ degrees granted at the annual spring Convocation, which swelled to 
547 the number of Alumni of Sir George Williams College. 


Very important forward steps in faculty organization and supervision 
were made possible by the return of the Assistant Dean to the Faculty, following 
the closing of the Claremont Division, and his work with part-time instructors 
throughout the year. This has led to improved coordination within the Faculty 
and better integration of courses and curriculum. During the year, also, the 
College had the advantage of three additional full-time instructors, whose work 
supplanted that of part-time teachers. This number has been still further in=- 
creased for the coming year by the appointment of full-time professors im phil- 
osophy and accountancy. Arrangements have been made, alsc, for the separation 
of the fields of mathematics and physics, and a new full-time appointment has 
been made to the post of supervisor of instruction in the latter subject. 


The Faculty, during the year, consisted of 98 persons (not including 
laboratory demonstrators and assistants), of whom 23 were full-time appointments. 


THE ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


The four sub=-collegiate Schools continue to represent an important 
aspect of the College’s work in this community, although they are increasingly 
overshadowed by the growing importance of the Faculties of Arts, Stience and 
Gommerce. They constituted, however, about half the total enrollment of the in-= 
stitution and the oldest phase of its work, the base out of which has grown the 


present College. 


In the Evening High School and the Evening Elementary School, still 
the only graded evening schools of their kind in the Province of Quebec, 70 
men and women qualified last year for the High School Graduation Diploma and 
30 adults achieved high school "entrance" certificates. The acquisition of 
certificates and diplomas, of course, is not the most important outcome of an 
educational programme, and some of the most heart-warming stories of personal 
growth and human interest could be told of the thousand students in ‘he Evening 


High School. 
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The Day and Evening Business Schools continue to provide elementary 
Commercial and secretarial training to meet a still heavy demand on the part of 
employers. Enrollment in this School remained at about the same level as the 
previous year, in spite of the absence of veterans from its student body. Some 
53 graduation diplomas were awarded during the year, and useful additions to in- 
structional equipment were made possible. 


The success of the School of Art in training commercial artists con= 
tinues to be marked. It should be remembered, however, that large numbers of 
students of this School, particularly in the Evening Division, are following 
their art studies as a hobby and as a means of cultural expression. For at 
least 10 years the Art School staff have provided instruction in art to stu- 
dents in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce and this subject has been 
permitted for credit toward the College’s degree. It is gratifying to note that 
the number of colleges and universities allowing such academic credit for art and 
providing formal undergraduate instruction in the subject is increasing very 
rapidly in recent years. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The steady development of the College Library is a matter of some pride 
+o both Board and staff, and represents one of the most successful efforts of 
the College toward internal excellence. The Library Committee of the Faculty 
is to be congratulated upon its care and imagination in building up the holdings 
of the Library, and the Board of Governors upon its continued willingness to 
make adequate budgetary provision and to expand repeatedly the space and other 
facilities allctted to the Library. 


While the College Library has still not acquired the number of volumes 
which, in ordinary circumstances might be considered sufficient for a college of 
this size, it is much more nearly adequate for an undergraduate college than would 
appear at first glance. Its approximately 20,000 volumes are all chosen from the 
reading lists provided by instructors. There is an absolute minimum of "dead 
wood"=-very few volumes which are not used currently by students. The result 
is a good functional library, excellent for undergraduate students but not 
designed to be of help to graduate research students, whom the College does not 


enroll. 


Two specialized aspects of the College Library are achieving major im=- 
portance--the growing collection of Canadiana, now one of the better libraries 
in this field, and the teaching collection of recorded music. This library of 
recordings provides the basis for instruction in the Music Appreciation courses, 
and enables the four "Records Clubs" of the College and Schools to carry on a 
stimulating extra-curricular programme throughout the year. 


This work in music appreciation, along with courses in Art appreciation, 
studio work in drawing and painting, and the drama, have formed the nucleus of 
the specialization in fine arts since the very beginning of the degree programme 
in the College. 


During the year the conversion of the Library to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification System was practically completed, an improvement in method re- 
commended by Library authorities. About 2000 volumes were added, many of them 
gifts by interested friends, students and graduates of the College. 


COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE 


The conviction that all officers of the College should be counselling 
officers has not been weakened by the appointment two years ago of a specialized 
Student Counsellor. His work during the year has supplemented that of the other 
officers, and provided clinical help for students requiring extra individual 
attention. A growing programme of psychological testing has been conducted, as 
well as a group programme of "careers orientation". The Careers Library of 
occupational information and guidance materials established last year with the 
help of the Montreal Kiwanis Club, has proved a boon to students and others re= 


ferred to it for help. 
FINANCING THE COLLEGE 


Expenditures during the year totalled $420,295, while income from stu- 
dent fees and other sources was $407,199, leaving an operating deficit of $13,096. 
This operating deficit is met each year by an allocation from the Metropolitan 
Joing Fund of the Montreal Y.M.C.A., which in turm is built up from contributions 
by friends and supporters of the Association at its annual maintenance campaign. 
In addition, the Association provides the extensive plant occupied by the College 
in the Drummond-Stanley St. central building. 


Of material aid in financing the expansion of the College plant during 
the past two years, to include the new Stanley St. Annex, was the "supplementary 
grant” paid by the Department of Veterans Affairs in addition to tuition fees, 
for each student veteran enrolled in university courses. This supplementary 
grant made it possible to expand facilities, equipment and staff to accommodate 
the influx of veterans, and to provide them with adequate service during the period 
of greatest emergency. Without such extra assistance it would have been necessary 
to seek still further support from the public or to restrict drastically the number 
of veterans and others accommodated during the past two years. 


THE YEARS AHEAD 


This review has already mentioned the fact that a special Committee of 
the Board of Governors has been re-appointed to study the recent development of 
the College, examine the current and future educational needs of Greater Montreal 
with reference to the service which Sir George Williams College should render, 
and to project lines of future action, with reference to both building and pro- 


gramme » 


This is not a new process, of course, since such study has been going 
on quite consistently during the past several years. Conditions affecting the 
College, however, have changed rather markedly during the past two years. The 
continued industrial growth of the City of Montreal, the growing need for new 
types of occupational training, the greatly increased "expectancy" of the community 
with regard to education, the growing acceptance and popularity of formal adult 
education, the acquisition of the College’s new Charter, and its continued 
growth on 4 non-emergency basis beyond the levels anticipated only a few years 
ago~-all these are conditions which must induce revision of plans already in 
process, and for that reason must be examined carefully. 
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The fact that there is an important and useful place for Sir George 
Williams College in the educational pattern in this City is abundantly evident. 
The exact definition of this place is rather less obvious and more difficult to 
establish. Perhaps it always will be difficult with reference to an institution 
which has accepted as one of its major aims the consistent adjustment of its 
services to the educational needs of the community. These needs do not remain 
static--nor can the task of Sir George Williams College remain static if it is 


to continue to respond. 


The academic year 1948-49 will make the seventy-fifth year of formal 
educational work in the Montreal Y.M.C.A., and the twentieth year since the es-= 
tablishment of the Faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce. The prospects for 
continued growth and usefulness have never been brighter at any time since the 
original educational classes were established in 1873. 


For Inclusion In Metropolitan 
Annual Report, 1948. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS 

The academic year 1947-48 saw a continuation of the growth and development 
which have characterized Sir George Williams College and its Sehools during the past 
two decades. Enrollment in its regular units reached the highest in its history; work 
for student veterans continued at a high level; the full-time faculty was augmented 
considerably; snd important changes occurred in organization and administration which 
should be reflected in the future progress of the college. 

The important place which can be taken in the life of this city, by an under-~ 
graduate College and an evening educational institution such as Sir George Williams 
College becomes more evident as the years go by, and as the College grows into the 
accomplishment of more and more of the purposes for which it is designed. 

During the year a total of more than 6000 individual students took advantage 
of the facilities in one or more units of the College and Schools. Of these at least 
1500 were veterans, of whom some 699 were attending under rehabilitation benefits 
from the Department of Veterans Affairs. nrollment in the College and Schools during 


the year was distributed as follows: 


A. Winter Term, 1947~48: 








Day Evening Total 
(Faculties of arts, Science & Vommerce) 719 1697 2416 
2. livening High School - 1019 1019 
3. Evening Blementary School - 103 103 
4. Business School 245 750 995 
5. Sehool of Art 92 222 514 
6. Veteran's Preparatory Course i? - 1? 
Total Winter Term 1073 3791 4864 
B. Summer Term, 1947: 
l. College (Faculties of Arts, Science & 
Comne ree ) 78 574 652 
2. Evening High School ~ 262 262 
3. Business School 82 158 240 
4. Claremont Veterans Prep. Division 125 - 125 


Total Summer Term 285 48©=— (994 T3214 
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The facilities of the College were considerably increased by the addition 
of the new Stanley St. Annex, which increased to five the number of buildings in 
which the College was operating during part of the year. Even with this increased 
accommodation, it was impossible to accept all qualified applications for admission, 
and the problem of space continues to be a pressing one for the College. The new 
Stanley St. Annex made possible a considerable expansion and improvement in the 
facilities of the Library, the Biology, Physics and Electrical laboratories, as well 
as in classrooms and faculty offices. 

It made possible the expansion, also, of the services of the student 
counsellor, and the establishment of a Careers Library and Reading Room with the 
help of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. The services of a skilled guidance officer 
are now available to students throughout most of the school day and evening--and the 
Careers Library, fully stocked with information regarding occupations and professions, 
is open not only to students but to members of otner Y.M.C.A. Branches and to referrals 
from the Kiwanis Club. With the cooperation, also, of the Kiwanis Club and Central 
Branch, special programmes of group guidance were conducted throughout the winter term. 

In September 1947 the Claremont Division was closed and the building released 
to the Federal Government, after a most successful two-year operation. This Division 
was established in 1945, with tne collaboration and support of the Provincial Secre- 
tary's Department of the Federal and Provineial Departments of Labour (Canadian Voe 
cational Training), in order to promote pre-college education for veterans, leading 
to matriculation into one of the Canadian universities. At the peak of its operation 
850 students were in attendance, using the building in two “shifts", with a full-time 
staff of 40 people. In ali[1395 individual veterans took courses of 4, 8 or 12 months 
duration. The large majority of these student veterans persevered through an inten- 
sive course, and are now in McGill, Sir George Williams College or other universities. 


While the Claremont Division was in operation only two years, the college 







preparatory Classes for veterans which it housed have been in process almost four 


ne academic year previous to their expansion into the Claremont Division, 


@ conducted in the main Drummond St. plant of the College. ‘The whole Claremont 
retion was one of which the College may be exceedingly proud, and one for which 
t has received a good'deal of commendation from the Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
and others related to the rehabilitation of veterans. 

Of the 699 veterans studying in the College and Schools last year under 
benefits from the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 240 were in the Day College, 156 
in the Evening College, 74 in the Evening High School, 23 in the Day Business School, 
29 in the Evening fusiness School, 29 in the Day Art Sehool, 6 in the Evening Art 
School, 17 in the special College Preparatory class, and 128 were in the 1947 Summer 
Session at Claremont. 

During the year there were about 250 persons on the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff, of whom 50 were full-time. Important additions to the Faculty of the 
College were made in the appointment of further full-time professors in Biology, 
Beonomics, Sociology and Physics. 

last year's graduation cless of 105 men and women receiving Bachelor's Degrees 
in Arts, Science and Commerce, swelled to 500 the number of degrees which have been 
awarded singe the first class of two men was graduated in 1936. This phenomenal growth 
has been parallelled by steady progress in the academic recognition of. the College, not 
only in the business and industrial community in which graduates are employed, but in 
‘the universities to which one-third of them have proceeded for advanced degrees or higher 
professional training. Of the first eleven graduating classes (383 persons) some 45 
have already obtained higher degrees, and some 76 were still enrolled during the year 
in courses leading to such advancement in various Canadian and American wniversities. 
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Of considerable help in this advancing cause of academic recognition, will 
be # new “charter” granted the College in March, 1948, by the legislature of the 
pfince of Quebec. “In order that the educational work which it is doing may be 
ied on more effectively and advantageously", the College hus been established 
y Act 175 of the legislature, a body corporate and politic for the purposes of: Bis 
(a) Conducting a college or university within the Province of {uebec; and (b) es- \ 
tablishing faculties--~-~-and granting degrees, diplomas and certificates. 

the conferring of university status on the College will add considerably to 
its prestige, und, comes as a well-merited recognition of the growth and development 
of its college-grade work, established in 1929 with first year programmes in Arts, 
Seience and Commerce, The new Act of Incorporation, however, will not constitute any 
basic change in the control and management of the Collego, the Bylaws providing for 
its preservation as part of the Metropolitan Y.™.0.A. enterprise in the City of 
Montreal. 

Next year in the College will mack the seventy-fifth year of formal edu- 
cational work in the Montreal Y.M.0.A. The prospects for eéntinued and growing use- 
fulness have never been brighter at any time since the original educational classes wera 


inaugurated in. 1873, 


